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ABSTRACT 

The Institute for Training Minority Group Research 
and Evaluation Specialists comprised 4 programs in 1: (1) a 6-week 

graduate course at New York University (NYU) during the 1970 summer 
session for 20 minority group persons that provided training in 
research design, statistics, data collection and analysis, and report 
writing; (2) a program of visitations to college campuses throughout 
the country to inform minority group graduates and undergraduates of 
opportunities in educational research; (3) a workshop at the 1971 
AERA meeting for the participants in the Summer Workshop to provide 
opportunities for them to upgrade their research skills and to attend 
meetings at the convention; and (4) an evaluation and planning 
conference in which 10 minority group educational research 
specialists examined the summer programs at Tuskegee and NYU and 
considered objectives and prioroties for long-range preparation of 
minority group educational research personnel. All phases of the 
program were successful, in that 12 of the 20 participants at the 
Summer Institute ai:e doing some work in educational research, 6 are 
involved in graduate study, and over 500 students and educators were 
contacted through the visitation program. (Author/ HS) 
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ABSTRACT 



Institute for Training Minority 
Group Research and Evaluation Specialists 



The Institute for Training Minority Group Research 
and Evaluation Specialists consisted of four elements: 

(1) a six week graduate course at New York University 
during the 1970 Summer Session for twenty minority group 
individuals to provide trainn.ng in research design, 
statistics, data collection and analysis, report writing 
and, (2) a program of visitations to college campuses 
throughout the country to inform minority group graduates 
and undergraduates of opportunities in educational 
research. (3) A v7orkshop at the 1971 AERA meeting for 
participants in the Summer Workshop to provide opportunities 
for them to upgrade their research skills and to attend 
meetings at the convention. (4) An evaluation and plan- 
ning conference in which ten minority group educational 
research specialists examined the summer programs at 
Tuskegee and Newr York University and considered objectives 
and priorities for long range preparation of minority 
group educa.tional research personnel. 

All phases of the program were successful in that 
twe Ive of the twenty participants of the Summer Institute 
are doing some work in educational research , six are 
involved in graduate study. Over 500 students and 
educators were contacted through the visitation program. 

A long range design for training minority group educa- 
tional reseairchcrs was also developed. 
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Introduction 



Educational Research has suffered because of the lack of 
qualified minority group researchers to help plan the study, 
collect, analyze and interpret data. The Institute of Afro- 
American Affairs at New York University received funding in 
June, 1970, (amended on October 19, 1971) from the National 
Center for Research and Development, United States Office of 
Education, for a proposal which incorporated the suggestions 
of the special interest group of American Educational Research 

ft 

Association (AERA) "Research Focus on Black Education" for a 
short-term training experience on the. graduate level and for 
a program of visitation.s to major college campuses to interest 
members of minority groups in educational research as a career. 
The proposal was subsequently modified to provide for a work- 
shop at the AERA convention. During the same period of the 
New York University grant, Tuskegee Institute was also funded 



for a minority group research training program on the under- 
graduate level. 

The New York University project which is the subject of 
this report consisted of four parts: 

(1) The Research Training Institute on the graduate level 



which was conducted during the 1970 Sumper Session. Twenty 
minority group members from major U.S. urban areas participated 
in this workshop, 

(2) A program of visitations to college campuses which 

was conducted nationally to advise minority group undergraduates 

% 

and graduates of opportunities for careers in research and 
evaluation. 

(3) A workshop for participants in the Summer Research 
Training Institute at the AERA national convention in New York 
in February 1971. The purpose of this meeting was to assist 
participants in working out solutions to specific problems 
they had encountered in implementing research designs on 
returning to their local situations. An added feature of the 
workshop was the opportunity for participants to attend the 
various professional meetings and seminars at the AER/V convention. 

(A) An Evaluation and Planning Conference in April 1971 
dn which ten minority group research and evaluation specialists 
participated examined the Summer 1970 programs at Tuskegee 
Institute and New York University and considered the objectives 
and priorities for fut\ire training programs for minority group 
educational research personnel. 
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The Summer Instj.tutr.e for Training Minority Group Research 
and Evaluation Specialists 

The Participants 



The twenty participants were individuals who had evaluation 

responsibilities in various Title I or community education 

% 

projects in their communities. The participants were chosen 
from persons who had evaluation r<^ sponsibilities because they 
were an identifiable group who would be required to use research 
skills in their jobs and did not have extensive research 
training. Applicants were solicited from Title I or community 
educatI_on officials in local boards of education in large cities 
thr.'.'ughout the country. (See Appendices 1 and 2 for the 
promotional announcement and the application form.) Members 
of the American Education Research Association were also asked 
to recommend personnel for the Institute. Fina!> selection of 
the twenty participants was made by the Institute staff after 
reviev/ing the applicants' backgrounds, experiences, and interests 
in research and after personal and/ or telephone interviews. 
Partially due to late funding and the subsequently short period 
of time allocated to recruitment, several of the participants 
came from the New York City area; ten were from, the various 
boroughs and school districts of the New York City Board of 
Education, and one was from an outlying suburban area, 

Glen Cove, Long Island. Other participants came from: 

- 3 - 






Baltimore, Maryland; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California 
(3); Oakland, California; Rohnert Park, California; and 
Washington, D,C.(2). A list of the participants is pre- 
sented in Appendix 3, 



The Program 

The participants received credit for six points of 
graduate credit in New York University's School of Education 
during the regular Summer Session, 1970, in course E10.2035, 
“Methods in Research and Evaluation of Educational Programs." 
The text book for the course was David Fox's The Research 
Process in Education , published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. Additional instructional matern.als including statistics, 
worksheets, and sample interviews were distributed during the 
course. The weekly schedule was as follows: 

First Week 

Introduction 

Plan for Institute 

Types of Studies 

Types of Projects 

Types of Research 

Review of Literature 

Nature of Variables 

Statistics: Central Tendency, 

Variability 
Statistics: Correlation 

Inferential Statistics 
Reliability and Validity 
Sampling Procedures 
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Second Week 



The Survey 
The Experiment 
01 CLvation Techniques 
The Questionnaire 
Report Writing 
Project Outline 

Operational Problems in Research 



Third Week 

Review of Title I Evaluation 
Project Reports 

Computer Programs for Statistical 
Analysis 

Use of Computers in Educational Research 
Evaluation of Research Reports 
Selection of Projects for Field 
Evaluation 

Fo urth and Fifth Weeks 

Field Research Project: 

Development of Plan for Evaluation 
Collection of Data fmm Specific Projects 
Analysis of Data from Specific Projects 
Interpretation and Conclusions 
Preparation of Reports 



Sixth Week 

Presentation of Reports 

Identification of Major Points of Emphasis 

Evaluation 

In addition to Professor Brown, who was the principal 
instructor in the course, and members of the Institute's staff. 

Dr. Than Porter, Assistant Professor of Educational Statistics 
in New York University's School of Education, lectured on the 
use of computers in educational research and assisted individual 
students in computer usage for statistical probj.em solution. 

The selection of projects for the field research project was 
done after each student discussed his particular interests with 
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the staff. Through the efforts of tte staff, a number of 

on-going Title I ESEA projects had agreed to cooperate with 

The Summer Institute by allowing the participants to evaluate 

their programs as a practice exercise. The field experiences 

were designed to make students more av?are of the problems 

% 

involved in implementing research evaluation designs in 
minority group situations. Awareness of these problems in 
future should assist participants in designing effective 
evaluation and guide them in the recruitment and training of 
personnel. The parLlcipants were organized into groups of five 
persons each and conducted evaluation studies of four different 
projects: 

(1) The Summer Follow-Through Program oo tiducted in 

six elementary schools of District irl.6 in Brooklyn, 
New York; 

(2) A Continuation Project for Summer Reading and 
Mathematics Improvement in Grades six through 
eight, Glen Cove, New York; 

(3) Five Mathematics Laboratories conducted in District 
#7 of the Bronx, New York; and 

(4) The Westinghouse High School Exploratory Vocational 
Sx-immer Program for the Handicapped. 

Institute participants were responsible for developi-ng 
an interview schedule and administering it to an appropriate 
population. This entailed selecting an adequate sample, making 
initial contacts with members of the sample, and carrying out 
interviews . 

— 6 ** 
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Professor Brov/n met with the various groups to discuss the 

development of a p3.an for evaluation, the collection of data 

and its analysis, and later, the preparation of the final 

report. Professor Than Porter of the Educational Statistics 

area in the School of Education, was available for consultation 

% 

on the coding and analysis of data and computer usage. 

Written reports of at least 20 pages were prepared, 

« 

following the outline for research reports. Each group made 
an oral report to the entire group, which was given copies of 
each report. The reports were discussed and evaluated by the 
participants and staff. The presentations followed the plan 
used at AERA and other professional meetings. 

Non- Instructional Activities 

The Institute of Afro-American Affairs secured housing 
and dining service for out-of-town participants at New York 
University, considerably below usual New York City rates. 

A social program, coordinated by 'the Institute staff, including 
several performances of Broadway productions, sightseeing 
information, etc. was provided for out-of-to^mers . The research 
trainees were invited to attend a one -day exhibit of minority 
group oriented curriculum materials . Representatives of most 
of the major American publishers participated in the exhibit 
and concurrent seminars. The end of the Summer Institute for 
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Training Group Minority Group Research and Evaluation 
Specialists v?as marked by a culminating ceremony at which 
students were presented with certificates of participation. 

Evaluation of the Siammer Institute 

During the sixth week of the Institute, participants met 
with Professor Brown and the staff to discuss their six-week 
experience and to evaluate the Summer Institute. A written 
evaluation was also obtained. (See Appendix 5.) A summary of 
the responses to the vyritteii evaluation follows: 



Synopsis of the 
Comments for Each 





Very Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Category 


Organization of 
the Institute 


9 


8 






Excellent as a first 
attempt; goals clear 












Lectures excellent, 


Quality of 










but too much mat'l. 


Instruction 


15 


1 


1 




for six weeks 


Field Experience 


8 


9 






Good practical exper- 
ience, but needed more 










■ 


time ^ * 


Presentation of 










Stimulating presenta- 
tions. Time limits 


Specific Topics 


8 


8 


1 




didn't permit in-depth 
coverage 


Problem 

Formulation 


7 


5 


5 




More work needed 


Hypothesis 

Statement 


6 


7 


3 


1 


Improvement needed 












We needed much more 


Statistics 


2 


10 


4 


1 


practical experience 


Research Outline 


13 


3 


1 




Clear 


Research Report 


9 


7 


1 




Aided comprehension 


Uses of Eval.uatioii 10 


6 


1 




Good 



Note; • 3.7 out of the 20 partlcipai-'.;' submitted written evaluations 
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The participants offered suggestions to improve certain 
aspects of the Summer Institute. They are presented below: 

(1) Announcement of the Summer Institute. 

Earlier announcement of ths program would have 
allowed the participants to do more orderly- 
planning for their summer experience. 

(2) Recruitment of Participants 

(a) More detailed information about the 
Institute, e.g., topic outlines should have 
been available earlier so that only really 
interested persons would have been recruited. 

(b) Better screening of applicants: only 

those most likely to benefit from the experience 
and use the knowledge gained should have been 
chosen; only particpants with some knowledge 

of research should have been chosen; only 
persons free from all other engagements for 
the summer should have been selected; and 
interviews should have been arranged for 
wherever possible prior to acceptance. 

(3) Curriculum 

(a) Topics that should have been included in the. 

instructional phase: lecture on how to develop 

instruments and test for reliability and validity; 
instruction on how to write final reports; 
lecture on new ways of organization and directions 
in research; pointers on appropriate cofiduct when 
visiting school districts; . how to delegrate time 
v/ith particular reference to time requirements 
for the analysis of data and the writing of the 
final report; how to delegate responsibility in 
the field. 

(b) More time should be spent on: discussing 

strengths and weaknesses of completed professional 
evaluations and practice in identifying problems. 

(c) The class, as a group, should have visited 
some project sites. 
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(d) Some topics should have been discussed 
parallel to their practical application in 
field work. 

(e) The Director of the Institute ' should have 
individual conferences v/ith each participant 
more frequently. 

(4) Length of Course and Scheduling of Classes 

(a) The course should be lengthened to eight 
or ten weeks. 

(b) Lunch hours should be shorter. 

(c) The day was too long. Classes should be 
9 a.m; - 12 noon and 1 p.m. - 3 p.m. 

(5) Statistics Component of Program 

(a) More time should have been spent on 
statistics . 

(b) Exercises assigned for self-study for every 
statistical technique discussed; a discussion 

of the implications of using various statistical 
techniques; more charts with overlap, like the 
flow charts, which showed the use of the normal 
curve and problem function. 

(6) Computer Component of Program 

(a) More practical experience in the use of 
. computers by the participants. 

(b) Material from the instruction manual should 
have been worked x^ith directly on the computers . 

(c) Scheduling of the visits to the Computing 
Center and the arrangements for instruction 
should have been more formal. 

(d) More time should have been allowed for the 
individuals study of BioMed's appropriate sections 
as this was felt to be more useful than class- 
room lectures. 
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(e) Clerical help should have been available 
to assist the participants in the duplication 
of research reports. 

(7) Intergroup Relations 

(a) Some training in group dynamics so that 
participants may develop a better understanding 
of each other and of the human relations aspect 
of the research team. 

(b) Individual needs should have been concen- 
trated on rather than group needs. 

(c) Living arrangements of participants: 

the local participants should have been required 
to live in the dorms; also, a block of rooms 
located close together should have been reserved 
for Institute participants. 

(8) Field Work Component of Program 

I 

(a) Selection of field work teams: assignments 

should have been made earlier in the course so 
that members could have seen if they were com- 
patible and well-matched in terms of preparation 
and competence; project leaders should not evaluate 
their programs as there may be a tendency 
toward bias; the teams should have beensmaller; 
team assignments should have been based more on 
objective evaluations of the participant's pre- 
vious experience. All teams should have reflected 
a substantial cross-section of participants from 
different localities. 

(b) The projects evaluated during ths field work: 
the selection and designation of the projects to 
be evaluated should have been made earlier in 
the program and more formal arrangements 
should have been made with host institutions; 

the team members should have been part of the 
initial communication with institutions to make 
arrangements for the evaluations; there should 
have been a better selection of projects available 
to evaluate, e.g., one in Harlem; more time should 
have been spent pre-field studying tlTS projects 
to be evaluatoci; the Institute should not run 
concurrently with the programs to be studied as 
ainj'ile time cannot be devoted to compiling and 
plotting all tl'ie data necessary. 

15 



(c) The length and scheduling of field work: 
more time should have been devoted to field 
work; course should have been conducted with 
half-day lecture and half-day field work. 

This would have provi.ded for discussion of 
problems encountered. 

(d) During field work component, the Director 
should have required teams to check in with him 
at more frequent intervals to review the progress 
of the evaluation. 

The participants also made suggestions concerning possible 
follow-up for the Summer Institute for Training Minority Group 
Research and Evaluation Specialists. They are listed below: 

(1) Schedule a second Institute next year in another 
area of the country. 

(2) Establish an association or organization to include 
all Institute participants through which professional, 
growth could be encouraged. 

(3) Periodic one or two day conferences to provide addi- 
tional instruction. 

(4) Have a yearly follow-up to determine specifics as to 
the application of skills gained and/or courses being 
completed relating to research. 

(5) In several successive summers invite the original 
Institute participants to return to an Institute 
for concentrated work in the areas introduced in 
the survey course. 

(6) The 1970 students should be invited for another 
six-week session. 

(7) a) Feedback through periodic communication (newsletter) 
b) Set up Research Resource Center at New York 
University. 

(8) Provide scholarships for individuals interested in 
continuing studies in the field of research. 
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Consultat3.on or Resource Service Center to be set 
up in the Institute of Afro-American Affairs. This 
service could be rendered to participants who had been 
in the program. 

(10) Public relations developed between the Institute 
and agencies from which the present student group 
and future ones come. 



The Visitation Program 



As mentioned in the original proposal it was necessary for 
the format of the Visitation Program to be flexible. The major 
objective of this component of the project was to attempt to 
interest minority group students and educational personnel in 
educational research as a career. 

Professor La Mar P. Miller, Director of tba over-all 
Visitation Program, was responsible for the following activities: 

(1) Selection of Eastern, Mid-Western, Far Western, 
Southern area coordinators for national visitation 
program, 

(2) Preparation of a brochure on careers in educational 
research for minority groups, 

(3) Compilation of information on programs in major 
.colleges and universities . 

The brochure that was used for all components of the Visitation 
Program was designed and produced by the Publications Bureau 
of New York University under the auspices of the Institute of 
Afro-American Affairs . (See Appendix 6.) It provides infor- 
mation on the effect of educational research on minority groups. 



the need for minority group members in educational research and 
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evaluation, and of training and career opportunities in the 
field. The following discussion will describe the Visitation 
Program in each area of the country. 

(1) The Eastern Area 

On May 5, 1971, an all day workshop was held at Howard 
University for teachers of the Washington, D.C. public school 
system and for students of Howard, American and Georgetown 
Universities and Federal City College. Twenty interested 
students and faculty participated. Dr. Evaretta Rutherford, Dean 
of the School of Education at Howard University, Dr. Harriette 
McAdoo, Associate Professor at Howard’s School of Social Work, 
and Professor Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., Director of New York 
University’s Institute of Afro-American Affairs, assisted 
Dr. Miller with a series of presentations dealing xyLth; 

a) The importance of educational research 

b) Typical occupations for educational researchers in: 

Community and school related agencies 
Public school systems 
Universities and colleges 
State and government agencies 
Commercial agencies (i.e. , particularly those 
developing instructional materials 

c) Undergraduate aid graduate requirements for 
educational researchers 

d) Opportunities for study at universities and 

colleges: fellowships, scholarships, internships 

• In the Nex^ York metropolitan area it was decided to 
utilize the extensive netx^iork of contacts that the Institute 

- 14 - 
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of Afro-American Affairs enjoys with the la:;ge Black and Puerto 
Rican student population. Accordingly, instructors of many 
of the Black Studies and educational research courser in 
metropolitan and suburban colleges and universities were asked 
to advise students of the interest on the part of the Institute 
of Afro-American Affaics to assist them in preparing for or 
securing careers in educational research. Instructors of 
educational research and courses in related fields were asked 
to identify minority group students whom they felt were parti- 
cularly qualified. Numerous students from various schools met 
with Professor Miller and/or Professor Bro; 7 n individually or 
in small groups for discussions following approximately tip- 
basic format outlined for the presentations at Howard. Approx- 
imately 200 students were contacted in some specific way. With 
some students specific career objectives and plans for academic 
preparation v/ere outlined. 

A specific plan for training minority groups program is 
also currently being explored by Professors Miller and Bro\\m 
with Professor Phillip Merrifeld, Chairman of the Educational 
Psychology Department in New York University's School of 
Education. This department offers a doctoral program in educa- 
tional research in V7hich only a limited number of minority group 
members have matriculated. It is proposed that special iriasters 
and doctoral level programs be devised for minority group 
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students have strong interest in graduate study in educational 
research. It is proposed that new criteria for admission and 
new curricula be developed for these students. 

(2) The Southern Area 

Dr. Edgar G. Epps, Professor of the University of Chicago, 

, % 

coordinator of the Southern Area, decided to conduct a large 
one day conference on "Careers in Educational Research for 
Minority Groups" on the campus of Atlanta University on May 6, 
1971. He was assisted by Dr. Wiley Bolden, Professor of 
Educational Psychology at Georgia State University in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Students from Albany State College, Clark College, 
Fort Valley State College, Miles College, Morehouse. C_ol lege, 
Morris Bro\m College, Paine College, Savannah State College, 
Talladega College and Tuskegee Institute were invited to attend 
this conference as were the Chairmen and teachers in the Educa- 
tion and Social Science Departments of these schools. There 
were approximately fifty participants attending, and Dr. Epps 
reported that the response of the audience and the interest 
in tie presentations was very routine. 

While in x^tlanta Dr. Epps also met with a group of approxi~ 
mately ten faculty members and informally discussed with them 
the need for a Black perspective in education al research. At 
the time of the visitation the Black Students Psychological 
Association was also meeting in Atlanta on the Morehouse campus. 



Dr. Epps attended some of the sessions and took these occasions 
to distribute brochures and talk informally with students about 
training and career opportunities in educational research. 

(3) The Mid-We stern Area 

The visitation program in the mid-western area was 

coordinated by Dr. Betty Morrisson of the University of Michigan 

♦ 

The program was designed to: 

a) disseminate information to minority group 
college students concerning the nature of careers 
in educaticnal research, professional require- 
ments, job placements, and sa3.aries; 

b) to generate an interest in educational research 
and to demonstrate the need for the involvement 
of minority group m.embers. 

The mid-western area visitation team was composed of two 
faculty members (one from the Ohio State University^and one 
from the University of Michigan) and two graduate college 
students (both from the University of Michigan) . Conversations 
with several University recruitment officecs revealed that 
college students would respond to situations that were arranged 
to establish rapport and provide opportunity for personal 
experiences. Attempts were made to include an undergraduate 
student, but these were unsuccessful. 

The target sites were limited to Ohio and Michigan. Pilot 
efforts to establish a workshop which would include students 
from several states revealed that the time and money restric- 
tions ra.ade this impossible. It was, therefore, decided to 
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Dr. James Gunnell, Ohio State University 
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transport the team to several university sites. Again diffi- 
culty was encountered. It was necessary to first obtain per- 
mission to use the facilities and converse with the students, 
and second, to assemble the students. In some cases special 

advertised sessions were developed, in others, established 

% 

classes were utilized. The target sites and dates are listed 
below: 

May 10 Oakland University, Rochester, Mich. 

May 13 Eastern Michigan University, Ypilanti, Mich. 

May 13 Wayne County Community College, Detroit, Mich. 

May 13 Central State University, Wilberforce, Ohio 
May 13 Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 
May 14 V?ashtenaw Community College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

May 14 Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
May 17 University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

May 18 University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Mich. 
At least 20-25 individua ls attended each presentation. 
Attempts were made to follow the same general design for all 
visi.tation sessions. The outline was as follows: 

Phase I: Introduction - Discussion of research in general 



Actual, visitation with students V7as not possible, but several 
conversatD.ons were held w5.th counselors and material was sent. 
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Phase II: 
Phase III: 



Phase IV: 

Phase V: 
Phase VI: 



and educational re sear dh in particular. Positive 
and negative features of past research. Need for 
future educational research, especially as it 
pertains to Blacks. 

Question and Answer Session. 

Careers in Educational Research at all levels 
opportunities for study, degree requirements, 
funds available, university programs, salaries, etc. 
Buzz Groups - Students were encouraged to discuss 
information presented in Phases I and III. 

General Question and Answer Session. 

Evaluation - (Because of the tine limitaticns, the 
evaluati.on was used only at the sessions held at 
Eastern Michigan University, Wayne County Community 
College, and one session at the University of 



Michigan) . 

Phase VII: Wrap-up. 

(4) Far Western Area 

The far western area visitation program was conducted by 
Dr. Sylvia Obradovic of the Far Western Regional Lab, assisted 



by Dr. Rodney Reed of the University of California at Berkeley. 
The workshop was concerned with reaching ethnic minority 
students v7ho were especially interested in vrorking in thei.r 
communities, and who were, studying social and behavioral sciences 
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The students contacted were Black, Chicano, Indian and Asian American 

Usually it was possible for one member of the visitatiai 

team to include work on this project along with other business 

at two sites in the Southeast without incurring additional . 

travel expenses. Therefore, the visits were extended to these 

% 

sites to take advantage of this opportunity. 

The types of groups selected were classes, conferences, 
and groups formed especai .ly for tie purpose of the presenta- 
tions. The sizes of the groups, therefore, ranged from small 
subgroups of students (four to five students) through small 
conference groups and full classes of upwards of thirty students. 

Over one hundred individuals were contacted in this way. 

An attempt was made to vary the format not only with 
respect to the size and stability of the group, but also the 
manner of presentation. It was varied from the foniial lecture 
to seminar type preseiitations to informal exchanges taking 
place in classrooms, conference rooms, hallways, etc. 

Content of the presentaticrr. varied, but usually included 
were the following: 

The state of tin social and behavioral sciences 
with respect to ethnic minority peoples and the 
need for models that relate to these groups. 

The traditional approaches to research in ethnic 
minority communities and nex\’ directions supported 
by specific communities. 

Mew re.spo nsibilitfe^ and oppori:nnit:le3 for ethnic, 
minority people in researcli. 
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Practical considerations of training for educational 
research or evaluation. 

Student involvement in research in ethnic minority 
communities through ethnic centers, ethnic studies 
or ethnic organizations. 

Sources of further inf prmation , especially on educa- 
tional research opportunities and organizations. 

% 

Materials were distributed at the presentations. These 
consisted of brochures from New York University’s Institute of 
Afro-American Affairs , AERA materials, a brochure on educational 
research and the Development Laboratories and Centers, and 
reprints of relevant articles from publications such’ as The 
Black Scholar , The Black Academy , The Journal of Social Issues , 
and The Pvesearch Focus on Black Education Newsletter . Parti- 
cipants were advised of sources for additional related materials 
Students were very receptive and in many instances moved 
from polite attention to deep interest during the presentations. 
For example, some of the questions repeatedly raised were the 
following: Where do I get training in educational research 

as an undergraduate student? What ki.nds of summer programs are 
available and where? What are the good schools for training 
in research for specific ethnic groups? Hot/ can undergraduate 
students get started in research? How do you start a project? 

The names and locations of institut5.oi s visited in this 
area, the groups involved at the sites and descriptions of 
student g'l.'oups p-'^rt:! ci pa t :• ng cU'c listed below: 



o 
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Evaluation of the Visitation Program 






Over 500 individuals in four areas of the country were 
contacted in the visitation program. The program accomplished 
its major objective of impressing upon minority group under- 
graduate and graduate students the ^importance of educational 
research as it affects minority group communities and to interest 
them in educational research. All of the Area directors reported 
that students and the professional educators v?ho attended were 
made more aware of the uses and abuses of educational research 
and evaluation in minority group communities and were quite 
responsive in the discussions that followed the formal presen- 
tations . 

Several minority group students were identified whose 
prognosis for success in a doctoral program in educational 
research is good; they have been referred to various programs. 
Numerous minority group students continue to ^^ite to the 
Institute of Afro-American Affairs at New York University requesting 
information on training and career opportunities in educational 
research and evaluation. 

The AERA W orksho p 



On February 3 
Association Conven 
a one day Workshop 



, 1971 at the American Educational Research 
tion at the Americana Hotel in New York City, 
was conducted for the paj l.icipanr.R in the 
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1970 Research Training Institute. As outlined in the modifica- 
tion request, the purpose of this Workshop was to provide an 
opportunity for the participants to identify specific problems 
concerned with implementing research designs in local situations 

and to assist them in working out solutions to these problems. 

% 

Another facet of the Workshop Session was the chance for the 

participants who had not already done so to become familiar with 

the opportunities for professional growth available through the 

American Educational Research Association. 

As many of the participants were interested in involving 

undergraduate students in research training, it was decided to 

include Dr. Ewaugh F. Fields’ (of the Drexel Corsortium) Report 

on the Study of Undergraduate Research Training. 

A questionnaire which ./as sent to the participants before 

the Workshop had ascertained that the participants x/anted to 

spend some time discussing statistical procedures. Mrs. Louise 

Baggot , Research Associate in the Institute of Afiro-American 

« 

Affairs, x^as made available throughout the day for consultation 
on statistical procedures employed by participants in planned 
or current research projects. As statistics had been identified 
as an area in which the participants perceived themselves X'/eak, 
it was decided to provide review manuals for the Workshop. 



Therefore, Statistics i n Psy cholog y a nd Ed uca tion by Rev. John B. 
Murray, C.M., Ph.D. (St. John's Uro'ver.s'i. ty press), an i neypensj.ve 
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paper bound review, which the Institute staff had found to be 
useful, was distributed to the participants. Further, Mrs. Baggot 
agreed to assist the participants by telephone or letter, or if 
possible, in person, for the remainder of the acacemic year. 

The participants were asked to share their personal 
experiences in research since the Summer Institute. One of the 
participants advised the group that she had conducted one of her 
classes at one of the California State Colleges in. accord with 
the prototype set up by the Research Training Institute. For 
the field component of the class her students decided to investi- 
gate the California Rural Legal Assistance Program. She reported 
that’ the final recommendations adopted by the' Regional Director 
of the California Rural Legal Assistance Program were almost 
totally similar to the recommendations proposed by her students. 

Two other participants from one of the local school 
districts in New York City reported that as a result of The 
Research Training Institute they were more able to deal v?ith the 
evaluation teams hired by the Community School Board to analyze 
the Title I programs in their community. In fact, one of them 
reported being able for the first time, to constructively criticize 
the research design proposed by the evaluation team for one of 
the programs. Both had started an informal campaign, which 
recently had begun to gain momentum, to convince the Community 
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Board of the value of hiring their own full-time educational 
research personnel. 

Reprints of an article entitled "Policy Framework for 
Educational Research" by Hendrik D. Gideonse which appeared in 

the December 4, 1970 issue of Science , pp. 1054-1059 were dis- 

% 

tributed. The implications of this article for particular local 
situations vjere discussed and analyzed. The "Guide to OE-Admin- 
istered Programs" for the fiscal year 1971 was also distributed, 
and participants were asked to go over the contents with a view 
toward initiating proposals from school districts. 

The Evaluation and Planning Conference 

i 

The Evaluation and Planning Conference called for the 
purpose of looking at the direction of .research training for 
minority groups was convened in the offices of the Institute of 
A.fro-Araerican Affairs, at New York University. Since progress 
reports from Dr. James Gunnell on the Tuskegee summer undergraduate 
research training experience and Dr. Roscoe C. Brown on New York 
University's sunimer graduate research training exiDerience had 
previously been given during the AERA convention,^ it was decided 
to devote attention to the development of laig-range training 

^Dr. Gunnell reported that the participants in the Tuskegee 
program had emphasized statistics and research design and 
had scored well on a test of research skills. 
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Stmuner Institute at Tuskegee led to the conclusion that under- 
graduate students can develop interest in research if adequate 
time is taken to orient the students to the skills and processes 
of research. 

It was agreed that there is a need for more Black in-put . 

% 

into educational research because more researchers are needed 
who have knowledge of specific subcultures and the effect of 
these variables on the educational process. It is necessary for 
educational researchers to come from a variety of cultural back- 
grounds in order to effectively implement research designs in 
varying cultural settj.ngs. The introduction of more Black and 
other minority researchers should lead to the ’ development of new 
methodologies which might be more appropriate in Black and other 
minority group settings. 

The group also agreed that various members of the Committee 
would be responsible for developing various phases of a long-range 
plan for training minority group researchers. A generalized 
model for the long-range plan v;as proposed which considers: 

1) Undergraduate preparation (at predorainahtly 
Black institutions) . 

2) Up-grading of professional and para-professionals, 
the career ladder concept (at predominantly 
Black institutions) . 

3) Graduate training (in predominaTitly Black insti- 
tutions and predom3.nantly white institutions) . 



It was suggested that the undergraduate and graduate 
programs on the masters level be focused in predominantly 
Black institutions. Opportunities for doctoral study 5.n 
predominantly white institutions should be provided, with 
the view of eventually developing doctoral programs in pre- 
dominantly Black institutions. Further, there should be 
opportunities for career advancement through the undergraduate 
or graduate tracks for minority group members who partici.pated 
in research projects as staff members. 

The group felt that it had not made sufficient progress 
for a discussion of the administrative organijiation or funding 
mechanisms for. a specific proposal. It was agreed, therefore, 
that the members of the committee should continue to com- 
municate with each other in order to more fully develop the 
model that is presented above. The committee members agreed 
to accept responsibility for following up on sf) 0 .cific ideas 
with a view toward having a fully developed plan by the end 
of 1971. 




Conclusions 



(1) The Summer Institute for Tra5.ning Minority Group 
Research and Evaluation Specialists accomplished its main 
object5.ve, which was to provide an introductory experience 
in educational research for t\\>enty 'minority group individuals 

t 

V7ho had some respoiisibility in Title I or Community Education 
Programs. Twe I ve of the t\v’enty participants are now actively 
involved in research and evaluation, either as research 
specialists or as project supervisors. Six of the participants 
are also involved in some phase of graduate study in educa- 
tional research or statistics. At least two participants 

t 

are responsible for heading the evaluation section of their 
local school board. 

(2) The visitation program reached its target population 
of minority group undergraduate and graduate students and pro- 
fessional educators in the Eastern, Southern, Mid -V7e stern, and 
Far-Westcj:n areas of the country. Over 500 individuals attended 
the various seminars and conferences that ware planned for this 
purpose. Two thousand copies of a brochure describing career 
opport-unities for minority groups in educational researdi v?ere 



distributed. 

The increase in the level of interest in educational 



research by rainord.ty groups is evidenced by the large number of 



inquiries iieceived by the Institute of Afro-r^merican Affairs, 
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New York University about graduate study and careers in 
education research. 

(3) A one day workshop at the American Educational 

Research Association provided opportunities for the participants 

in the Summer Institute to review their experiences in research 

% 

after the Institute was completed, to obtain help on special 
research and statistical problems, and to attend various 
meetings at the convention. Several participants reported 
that they had made extensive use of the skills gained during 
the Summer Institute. 

(4) The Evaluation and Planning Conference of Minority 
Group Educational Research Specialists begah the development of 
a long range plan for training minority group educational 
researchers. Ideas for a generalized model which involved 
training opportunities on the undergraduate and graduate levels 
in both Black and white institutions V 7 as presented. 
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Rec omrae nda t i on s 



(1) The Summer Institute should be held in the summer 
of 1971 and in subsequent summers until other mechanisms for 
introducing minority group personnel to educational research 
are developed. 

(2) Other institutions and organizations should become 
involved in programs for recruiting and training minority 
group educational research personnel. 

(3) A long range plan for training minorities in educa- 
tional research commitments from the various funding agencies 
must be developed and implemented. 

(4) An intensive continuing program of public relations 
and information should be directed tovrard undergraduate and 
graduate studemts and minority group professional educators in 
order to rlnterest them in careers in educational research. 
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APPENDIX 1 



LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 

1970 - SUt^ER INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING MINORITY 
GROUP RESEARCH AND EVALUATION SPECIALISTS 



Alston, Margaret VI. 

Teacher of Afro-American Studies, Dist. #4 
N.Y.C. Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, Nev7 York 11201 

Bradford, James L. 

Vice Principal 
Oakland Public Schools 
1025 2nd Avenue 
Oakland, California 94606 

Branch, Audrey E. 

Assistant Director, Community Education Center, Dist. #i3 

Board of Education, N.Y.C. , OEO 

Office of District 13 

44 Court Street 

Brooklyn, New York 

Brooks , Nathaniel 
New York City Teacher 
N.Y.C. Board of Education 
65 Court Street 
Brooklyn, Nev? York 11201 

Clarks ton, Muriel J. 

Staff . Assistant , ESEA Research & Evaluation 
Chicago Board of Education 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Cobb, Kerman N.W.N. , Jr. 

Educational Research and Planning Associate. 

Board of Education 
415 12th Street, N.VJ. 

Washingt on , D . C . 
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Gourdet, Alfred L. 

Director-Office of Human & Intercultural Relations 

Glen Cove Schools 

Glen Cove, Nev/ York 11542 

Light foot, Gwendolyn, G. 

Educational Research & Planning Associate 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
Presidential Building 
415 12th Street, N.W. 

VJashington, D.C. 

Moore, Jeanne L. 

Asst. Director to Hidden Talent Project 

Sonoma State College 

1801 E. Cotati Avenue 

Rohnert Park, California 94928 

Osborne, Andrew E. 

J.H.S. Social Studies Teacher 
N.Y.C. Board of Education, Dist. #4 
129th Street & Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, New York 

Patterson, Marian J. 

Mathematics Consultant for ESEA, Title I 
Los Angeles City Unified School District 
3421 W. Second Street 
Los Angeles, California 

Rhodes, Winifred C. 

Mathematics Consultant, ESEA, T±le I 
Los Angeles City Unified Schools 
3421 W. 2nd Street 
Los Angeles, California 

« 

Rodriguez, Carmen A. 

Community Coordinator, Dist. #7 
501 Court land t Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10451 

Rogers, Gloria A 

Asst. School/Home Coordj.nator and Teacher 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
450 N. Grand 
Los Angeles, California 
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Saldinger, Lawrence 

H.S. Social Studies Teacher 

N.Y.C. Board of Education, Dist. #13 

Westingliouse High School 

105 Johnson Street 

Brooklyn, New York 

Smith, Carrie L. 

Coordinator of Ethnic & Cultural Studies 
Board of Education, Dist. #13 
44 Court Street, 10th FI., Rm.' 1002A 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Smith, Juanita M. 

Associate in Educational R search 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
2330 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Travieso, Lourdes 
Assistant Title I Coordinator 
N.Y.C. Board of Education, Dist. #7 
501 Court land t Avenua 
Bronx, New York 10451 

Turner, Frances M. 

Project Coordinator, Dist. #16 
Board of Education, N.Y.C. 

65 Cour t Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

VJatford, Junious J. 

School Community Coordinalo:, Diet. #16 
Board of Education, N.Y.C 
1010 Lafayette Aveiue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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APPENDIX 2 




The 

Institute 

of 

Afro-American 

Affairs 




A SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING MINORIT/ 
GROUP~I^'ESl?AHCir AND EVALUATION SPEOf ALISTS 

» 

July 6 - August 1^1, 1970 

Nev; York University 
V/ashington Square 
New York, Nev.' York 

Supported by the United States Office of 
Education under a grant from the National 
Center for Research and Development 



I. PROGRAM 

This program will offt^r an introductory experience in educational research 
for twenty evaluation specialists in various Title I or community educa- 
projects. Formal classes in methods in research and evaluation of educa- 
tional programs will be offered. Data collection techniques, anaDysis of 
data, and the relationship of analysis of data to objectives and community 
participation in evaluation v.'il], be included in the course. Field exper- 
iences will a] .30 be offered and v;ill bo designed to make students more 
av/are of the practical problems involved in implement'ing research evalua-- 
tion design in minoj’ity group situat,ions. Participants v;ill have the 
opportunity to engage in the actual process of evaluatj.on by selecting a 
sample, making initial contacts v/ith the members of the sample, and cari'yin 
out j.nt erviev/s . gaclj participant v/ill be involved in a variety of f:ie] d 
settings, in order to become familiar v;ith a spectrum of the problems in 
conducting research in the urban community. Six points of graduate credit 
in the .Sc!'ioo3 of Education of NYU will, be given. 



II 



DU ALIF JC ATIOIT. FOR 



r T'>T' ^ T rt \ur\r* 

i j. :\i\ X 



Tiie Institute Oi’ .'’'.fro-Amorican Affair.-; :1s seeking sppl.’i cants v.'ho have 
1 espc...sibiiity foi’ program evaluation in Title I ESEA project.s or in 
co.'im.unity educational projects sponsored by state or local public educa- 
tiionai aroncies. Apnl:' cants must hove a bachelor's deg^reo. - 



m 
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III. STIPENDS, ALLOWANCES AND BENEFITS 

Stipends are $75 per week and $15 per dependent. Tuition charges are 
v/aived. Transportation expenses vjill be reimbursed. Housing and meal 
plans may be obtained at minimum cost in University residence halls. 

IV. facilities 

The regular academic and library facilities of New York University will 
be available to participants. 



Institute St aff 



Roscoe C, Brov.’n, Jr., Ph.D. 
LaMar ?. Miller, Ph.D. 
Louise A. Baggot 
Richard A. James 
Kittle Pfennlgwerth 



Director 

Assistant to the Director 
Coordinator of Field Experiences 
Project Assistant 
Field Assistant 






M y. 









•X 



This Institute is in compliance with Title VI of the 
of 196 ^ 1 , Vvhich states: "No person shall, on the basis 
or national origin, be excluded from participation in 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under- 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 



Civil Rights Act 
of race, color 
, be denied the 
any program or 






If interested, tear off and return by air mall to: 

Professor Roscoe C. Brovm, Jr. 

Summer Institute for Resea].'’ch and 
Evalucxtion Speclaljsts 
The Institute of* Afro-American Affairs 
Nev/ York Universjty 
778 Education Building 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Yes, I'm interested. Please send ms an application. 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



U# xJL.nIvO j. -Li'J U jLjjwi. 
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APPENDIX 3 




NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 



of Afro-Amorican Affairs 

778 EDUCAIION BUILDING 

WASHINGTON SQUARL. NEW VGRK. N Y. KMKM 

AREA 212 59»-7095 



APPLICATION FOR IliSTTrUTE FOR TRAIIJING MINORITY 
GROUP RESEARCH AND EVALUATION SPECIALISTS 



1. Applicants 
full name: 


Mr. 

Miss 






• 


2. Permanent 
home 


Mrs. Last (Family) 

Street 


First 


Kiddle Initial 




address 


City 


State 


Zip Code 




Telejihone : 


Area code Home Telephone 




Business Telephone 




3. Date of 


4. Marital 


Single 


Widowed 




birth: 


status: 


Married 


Divorced 





5.* Social 
security t>- 



6. No. of dependents as detei-' 

mined by income tax exetaptions: ^ 



(TnJs infoimation is necessary to ai-rauge for stip'-nds; 
no facilities are available in University housing for 
dependents . ) 



7. Present occupation 

8. Employer: 

Address: 



No. yrs. there 



Supervisor^ 



Give year job pri ca’ 
to present one: 

9. Hipest degree held: 

Date 



No. yj'S. there 



School: 



Field of sue c is li nation 



10. Presently attending college 

or university? 

V/h£it degree are you woiiiir.g foi'? 



Yes If yes> ns me 

No of school: 



Field of specialization 



11. Have you had any foriiuil training in research design or evaluation? 



Yes 



No 



If yes, hov; much and where? 



X?? . HcO/g t ^ si ? Ygs I^o 



If yes, hov.’ much ?,nd vhs 2 ’e?^ 
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13. Have you had any actual e;q>srience conducting evaluations? ^Yes No 

If yes, give tit3e, date and location of most recent evaluation that you have 
been involved in: 

(Title of program) (Agency) (Dat?) 

14. If no evaluation experience, vhat experience do you have in working in special edu.> 
cation programs? List the two most recent projects that you have been involved in: 

^ ■ r - -1 1 

(Title of program) (Agency) (Date ) 

(Tit3e of program r (Agency) (Date) 

15. References: (Two persons professionally acquainted v/ith you) 



(l^mey 



(Addi'essJ 



(Name) 



(AddresTJ 



16. Write a brief state.;, vent (50 to .100 u'ords) explaining why you vith to p.^rticipalc 
in fne v;orksl»op. (if you need more space, please attach another slieet) 






"(Toclay'!? d 




flrrjr,tv.r.: 




J. 

UK/ 
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APPENDIX 4 
COURSE OUTLINE 
E10.2035 

iMethods in Resea*;ch and Evaluation of Education Progress 

A SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR '[RAIjni'G MINORIIY 
GR0DP"RES~£ARCH ra OALU ATIOfI SPLCI AlIST S 

Summer, 1970 



FIRST WEEK SECOND WEEK 



Monday, July 6 

9:00-12:00 noon Introduction 

Purpose 
Secure text 

2:00-4:00 p.n. Plan for a Study and 

Evaluation 
Types of Studies 
Types of Projects 

Chapter 1 


Monday, July 13 

9:00-12:00 noon Statistics and Correlatic: 

Chapter -7 

2:00- 4:00 p.m. Inferential Statistics 

Chapters 8, 5, 1C 


Tuesday, July 7 

9:00-12:00 noon The Research Evaluation 

Plan 

FI ov;- chart 
Steps 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Stacjes 1*13 

Iniplenianting Stages 14-16 
Chapter 2 


Tuesday, July 14 
9:00-12:00 noon Statistics 

(Reviev/ & Examples) 

2:00- 4:00 p.m. Same 


Wednesday, July 8 

9:00-12:00 noon Irrploinantinn Research 

Plan in actual field situatio- 

2:00-4:00 p.rn. 

Chapter 2 


Wednesday, July 16 
9:00-12:00 noon San;ple Size 
1 Chapter 11 

2:00- 4:00 p.m. Reliability and Validity 

Chapter 12 


Thursday, July 9 

9:00-12:00 noon Types of Research 

Chapter 3 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Review of Literature 

Chapter 4 


Thursday, July 16 
9:00-12:00 noon The Survey 

Chapter 1 5 

2:00- 4:00 p.m. The Experiment 

Chapte:' 16 


Friday, July 10 

9:00-12:00 noon Nature of Variables 

Chapter 5 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Statistics 

Chapter G 


Friday, July 17 
9:00-12:00 noon Observation 

Chaptei' 17 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Questionnaire 

Chapter 18 


Text: Fox, David, The Research Process in 

Fdveatiert 

Text arc! ipstr'actioiv..! nr. to rial ‘..’ill b_ 
clistri Ivuted vt first meet'ing cf class. 


Instructors: Prof. Posccc; C. rrc';;:, .Tr. 

.<? t - ' 'r “ ^ V • *! ** 

7 t.c. i* Tiiii.'i 

* , • . • 

1 1 O' J j 4 • 1. i,* c ! » ^ C L* C* L, ^ ■ w L L 

chard Jcoiies 



( 
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THIHD WEEK 



FOURTH & FIFTH WEEKS 



Monday, July 20 

9:00-12:00 noon Instrument Development 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Instrument Development 



Tuesday, July 21 

9:00-12:00 noon Coding and Analysis of 

Data 

2:00-4:00 p.ni. Coding cind Analysis of 

Data 



Wednesday, July 22 

9:00-12:00 noon Use of Computers 

2:00-^ :00 p.m. Use of Computers 



Thursday', July 23 

9:00-12:00 noon Report V/riting 

Oiitline & Project Repoi't 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Report VJriting 

Outline & Project Report 



Monday, July 27 - Friday, August 7 
Assignment to a Specific Project 

Development of Plan for Evaluation 



Col lection of Data on Specific Projects 
Instruments 
Sample 

Analysis of Data on Specific Projects 
Statistics 



Interpretation 
Preparation of Reports 



■londay, August 10- Friday August 14 
Synthesis 

Identification of Major Points of 
Emphasis 

Ival nation 



Friday July 24 

9:00-12:00 noon Selection of a Field Prograni 

Reviev; of Title I Projects 
Review of CEC Projects 
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NEW YORK DMIVERSITY 



EVALUATTOH OR A SUMME.H INSTITUTE FOR 
MINORITY GROUP RESjEARCH AND EVALUATION 



TRAINING 

SPECIALISTS 



Would you please read the follov/ins questions and then 
indicate your response as recjuosted. 

» 

How v;ould you rate the follovang: 

% 

Please make any 



Very 

Good 


• 

Good Fair 


.( 

Poor \ 




comments you 
jould care to n-a; 


Organ i z at i on of 
the Institute 












Quality of 
Instruction 








• 




Field 

Experience 




• 








Presentation 
of Specific 
Topics 












Prob lern 
Formulation 






• 




• 


Hypothesis 

Statement 












Statistics 






% 






Research Outline 




• 








Research Report 












Uses of Evaluation 














2^ ve you3.’’ reaction to trie fol. 3 . owD.n(|^. 

A, V/ays the Institute can be improved: 



2 
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USE AUOTHER SHEET OF PAPER FOR OTHER SUGGESTIONS) 



B. Specific v;ays in 
in the Institute 



which you plan to use the skills developed 



1 . 



2 . 



11 , 



(USE AIIOTHEK SHEET OF PAPER FOR ADDX-TIOikS) 

PLEASE IHDICATE: Your sex J 

• ; Underr;racluate 



Years of Teaching Experience 

haj or - 



; Highest Graduate 



Degree and Fields 



~10 . 
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C. Spociric v;e:u:noso 03 of fnc; Institute and year 5U£:£'es tions 
■ for a VO i dine the:p.. 



I. 



2 . 



3 . 



i|. 



5 . 



D. 



V’hat siiocific follov/-up do you suer;esl- for the Institute? 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



^ 1 . 
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APPENDIX C 



Careers in 

Educational Research 
for Minority Groups 
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What Is Educational Research 
and How Does It Affect 
Minority Groups? 



Educational researchers and evaluators consider 
such questions as the following: 

• Why have a number of compensatory educa- 
tional programs not achieved their aims? 

• What is being done wrong? 

• Is major emphasis being placed on the wrong 
variables? 

• Are the criteria of success inappropriate? 

• How can educators help to fulfill the learning 
potential of all individuals? 

Educational research is a multidimensional process 
in which the researcher has to function in several 
different dimensions at the same time, making 
decisions that take into account not only what he 
has done and what he wishes to do but also what he 
will wish to do several stages later. The researcher 
is central to the process. His design, his percep- 
tion of the problem, and his abilities with his 
research tools, data-gathering techniques, statis- 
tical reasoning, analysis, data processing (by hand 
and by computer), report writing, etc., will result 
In his answers to the questions posed above. 

To date minority group members have not been 
significantly involved in the research that affects 
them and their lives. The implementation of many 
studies has been hampered because the design 
did not adequately reflect the interests and per- 
spectives of the communities involved. If the 
questions related to education and minority groups 
are to be dealt with effectively, it is imperative that 
minority group members become involved with 
the research process. 
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The Need for 



Minority Group Members 
in Educationai Research 



and Evaiuation 




More than ten times as many specialists in educa- 
tional research than are in the field now will be 
needed between 1970 and 1980. There is an 
especially urgent need for trained minority group 
specialists in this field. Of the thousands of persons 
in this country in positions of responsibility for 
research and evaluation of educational programs, 
only a small percentage are minority group 
members. Many research projects conducted in 
minority group settings have suffered because 
of the lack of qualified minority group researchers 
to help plan the study and collect, analyze, and 
interpret data. As various solutions are applied that 
attempt to deal with the current educational 
problems, a greater number of trained research 
personnel who are familiar with the habits, 
attitudes, and life styles of the members of the 
community in which the experimentation is taking 
place will be needed. It is also vital that a large 
body of minority group personnel develop In this 
field in order to effectively influence national policy 
on educational research. 






Training Opportunities 
in Edur;ational Researcl 
and Evaluation 



Many universities offer A.M., Ed.D., 
programs in educational research 
emphases, ranging from research rr 
experimental design to the applicat 
and computer technology to educa 
institutional research. Programs in 
courses as: 



Planning and Methodology of Re 
Experimental Design 
Computer Programming 
Statistics 

Measurement and Evaluation 

Sampling 

Learning Theory 

Social Theory 

Fieldwork 

Report Writing 



A.M. programs are usually one ti 
duration; Ed.D. and Ph.D. progra 
years. 



Financial assistance is availab 
students in most universities w 
programs. In some, funds have 
specifically for graduate work i 
students. For specific informat 
grams in particular geographic 
Professor Roscoe C. Brown, 
Research Training Institute 
Institute >f Afro-American Af 
New Yoi K University 
10 Washington Place, Rm. 50 
New York, New York 10003 

Special institutes such as the i 
Training Institutes at New Yorh 
Tuskegee University during the 
sometimes sponsored by the U 
of Education. Interested persor 
professional journals in order t 
of the institutes that are planne 
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Training Opportunities 
in Educational Research 
and Evaiuation 



Many universities offer A.M., Ed.D., and Ph.D. 
programs in educational research with varying 
emphases, ranging from research methodology and 
experimental design to the application of statistics 
and computer technology to educational and 
institutional research. Programs include such 
courses as: 

Planning and Methodology of Research 
Experimental Design 
Computer Programming 
Statistics 

Measurement and Evaluation 

Sampling 

Learning Theory 

Social Theory 

Fieldwork 

Report Writing 

A.M. programs are usually one to two years In 
duration; Ed.D. and Ph.D. programs three or more 
years. 



Financial assistance is available for eligible 
students in most universities with research training 
programs. In some, funds have been set aside 
specifically for graduate work for minority group 
students. For specific information regarding pro- 
grams in particular geographic locations, contact: 
Professor Roscoe C. Brown, Jr. 

Research Training Institute 
Institute of Afro-American Affairs 
New York University 
10 Washington Place, Rm.500 
New York, New York 10003 

Special institutes such as the Summer Research 
Training Institutes at New York University and 
Tuskegee University during the summer of 1970 are 
sometimes sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education. Interested persons should read the 
professional journals in order to keep informed 
of the institutes that are planned. t 

^ 



Career Opportunities 
in Educational Research 
and Evaluation 



Currently there is a shortage of qualified e 
tional researchers and evaluators in the fc 
types of agencies or organizations: 
Universities that need them as faculty m 
City and state school systems and boarc 
education 



Private and national agencies (Office of 
tion, regional laboratories, etc.) 



Sorely needed research undertakings hav 
delayed because of the lack of qualified res 
and evaluators and individuals to fill reses 
related positions. Salaries start at approx 
$10,000 for persons with a graduate degrs 
progress in relation to training and exper 



Persons who already have the necessary 
tions for research positions should contac 
local and state departments of education, 
should also register with the American Edi 
Research Association placement service < 
next AERA convention. For the February i 
meeting, the person to be contacted is: 

Mr. Irving Smith • « acd 

Coordinator of Placement Service-AER 
Professional Placement Service 
New York State Dept, of Labor 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
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most universities with research training 
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Career Opportunities 
in Educational Research 
and Evaluation 




Currently there is a shortage of qualified educa 
tional researchers and evaluakrs in the following 
types of agencies or organizations: 

Universities that need them as faculty members 
City and state school systems and boards of 
education 

Private and national agencies (Office of Educa- 
tion, regional laboratories, etc.) 

Sorely needed research undertakings have been 
delayed because of the lack of qualified researchers 
and evaluators and individuals to fill research- 
related positions. Salaries start at approximately 
$10,000 for persons with a graduate degree and 
progress in relation to training and experience. 

Persons who already have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for research positions should contact their 
local and state departments of education. They 
should also register with the American Educational 
Research Association placement service at the 
next AERA convention. For the February 1970 
meeting, the person to be contacted is; 

Mr. Irving Smith 

Coordinator of Placement Service-AERA 
Piofessional Placement Service 
New York State Dept, of Labor 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
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This brochure was designed and produced by the 
Publications Bureau of New York University under 
the auspices of the Institute of Afro-American 
Affairs as a part of the program of the Research 
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INSTITUTE STAFF 



Roscoe C. Bro\vii, Jr. Director 

Institute of Afro-American Affairs 
New York University 

- Professor, SchooD. of Education 
New York University • 

- Director, Institute for Training Minority 

Group Research and Evaluation Specialists 
“ Director, AERA Workshop 



LaMar P. Miller, Education Director 

- Institute of Afro-American Affairs 
New York University 

- Assoc. Professor, School of Education 
New York University 

- Assistant Director, Institute for Training 

Minority Group Research & Evaluation Specialists 

- Director, Visitation Progiram 



Kathleen H. Pfennigwerth 
- Project Assistant 



Louise A. Baggot 

- Research Associate 



Richard A. James 

- Administrative Assistaiit 
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VISITATION PROGRAM STAFF 



Sylvia Obradovic 

- Program Director Far West Regional Lab 

- Western Area Director 



Rodney Re.ed 

“ Asst. Professor, School of Education 
University of Californ5.a, Berkeley 
- Asst. Western Area Director 



Harriet te McAdoo 

“ Asst. Professor, School of Social Work 
Howard University 
- Asst. Eastern Area Director 



Edgar G. Epps 

- Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 

- Southern Area Director 



Elizabeth Morrison 

- Assoc. Professor, School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Mid-Western Area Director 



James Gunnell 

- Asst. Professor, School of Education 
Ohio State University 
" Asst. Mid-Western Area Director 
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